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Flour Mills. Com Mills. 


Send for Circular of our New 6-Roller 
Corn and Feed Mill. 
Entire Belt Drive. Easily Operated. 
Positive Differential. Great Strength and Rigidity. 
Automatic Vibratory Feed. © Simple Adjustments. 
Large Capacity. Perfect Construction. 


‘Keystone” 4-Roller Wheat Mill. “Keystone” 6-Roller Corn & Feed Mill. 


ADDRESS THE J. B. ALLFREE CO., 76 to 86 Shelby Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


»BAY STATE IRON WORKS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
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Engines, Boilers & Hoisting Machines 


Also the Patent Cross-Head Machine and 
Acme Cube Pipe Tongs. We make either 
Center or Side Crank Engines, on same bed. 
Make engines from 5 to 250 Horse-Power. 
Have over 3,500 Engines and Boilers and over 
1,000 Hoisting Machines in use, and all giving 
good satisfaction. Send for Catalogue and 
PATENT CROSS-HEAD MACHINE. Prices. 


Noble & Hall, Box 462, Erie, Pa. 
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OFFICE OF 


CASE MANUFACTURING COMP'Y 


COoOLUMBEp US, Of. 


TheCaseRollerMills, Over 14,000 Pairs in Use. 


PLEASE READ OUR DESCRIPTION OF THEM, EVERY STATE- 
MENT OF WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 























PLEASE READ WHAT MILL OWNERS SAY ABOUT THEM. 
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| The accompanying cut is a cor- 
rect illustration of our latest im- 
proved Four Roller Mill. For / 
fine work, great durability, sim- (7 
plicity, and general excellence, 
they stand ‘head and shoulders” 
above all others. 


The roll bearings are wide and 
finely babbitted. 

The belt drive is positive—no 
little short belts to slip, 

The door for examining stock 
is a great convenience. 
The frame is of iron with a 


The arrangement for leveling 
heavy iron base. 


rolls, simple and accurate. 

‘The wood-work in top 1s of se- 
ect cherry and black walnut, 
carefully shellacked and var- 
nished. 


The rolls can be thrown apart 
their entire length by one move 
ment of the lever, and brought 
back again to original position, 
requiring no re-setting or expert 
menting. 


The handles of adjusting 
screws and levers are finely nickel 
iinted, Each machine is provided with 
our AUTOMATIC ViBRATING FED, 
which requires no attention, and 
never fails to spread the feed the 
entire length of the rolls, 


‘The joints are tight and dust- 
less. 9 
‘The adjustments easy, simple f() \¥ 
and perfect. = 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., AUG. 5, 1890. 
MESSRS. CASE MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, O. 

Gentlemen: The mill is running fine. We are enjoying quite a fine litt'e 
trade. Already have put over twenty tons of flour on the market here 
since we started the 7th of July, and itis giving elegantsatisfaction. Every 
one who has seen our outfit pronounces it Al, and the Case Automatic 
Feed can’t be beat. In fact the Rolls are models of perfection. We are 
making a close finish and placing our goods alongside of the long system 
mills, carrying off the cake. We are highly pleased with the millwright 
work, and find your Messrs. McKenie and Shough congenial gentlemen 
to do business with. Very truly yours, PERKINS & MOON. 
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Reports from all quarters of the winter-wheat belt indi- 
cate a very largely increased acreage sown to winter wheat 
this fall. Generally the sowing has been accomplished under 
favorable conditions, and the plant is already in good shape 
for the winter. Evidently the western wheat-growers are 
not discouraged by the decidedly unfavorable summer just 
ended, and they are going to be ready for a ‘“‘bumper crop” 
in 1891. 





During the first eight months of this year the number of 
immigrants arriving in the United States was 335,921, against 
300,563 in the corresponding months last year. Evidently 
things industrial, social and agricultural are not improving 
in Europe. At the rate of five bushels per head yearly, the 
newcomers during the first eight months of 1890 added to 
the wheat-consuming capacity of the United States by at 
least 1,679,605 bushels. At the same rate the total immigra- 
tion for 1890 will reach 503,883, meaning an increase of 
2,519,415 bushels in the yearly wheat-consumption of the 
country, Enough immigration is all right, but too much is 
all wrong, and the United States is certainly getting too 
much of an undesirable sort. 





Ir is amusing to note the impudence of one or two jour- 
nals, which never say a word to millers on milling subjects, 
and yet are silly enough to apply the term “alleged milling 
journals” to the five or six journals in the United States 
which are always talking milling to large numbers of actual 
millers. One speculators’ journal and one wholly nonde- 
script journal are special offenders in this line of silliness. 
Neither one of the two is milling flesh, speculating fish, or 
gambling fowl. Both are out of their depth. The millers 
have no use for them, and even the speculators, who take 
the daily papers, find the two very antique chestnut in 
flavor. Yet these two aimless, witless publications have the 
feeble fatuity to attempt to decry the journals that have 
kept in touch with the millers for years, and that propose 
to continue in the way, despite the silliness of the outsiders 
aforementioned. 





Russt is making giant efforts to develop and perpetuate 
an export trade in wheat grain. Several good crops in suc- 
cession have aided the Russian enterprise very greatly, but 
Russia will never receive the full profit of a great wheat in- 
dustry until she advances to the point of converting her fine 
wheat into flour for export. Her proposed great elevators 
on the American plan may help her grain trade somewhat, 
but not till they are supplemented by great flouring-mills 
will the wheat industry realize for Russia all that there is 
of profit in it. Last year’s crop gave Russia nearly 100,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat to export. It went to other countries 
and employed capital and labor there. It should have em- 
ployed the capital and labor of Russia. In that way the 
slim margin of profit to the growers would have been sup- 
plemented by the profit of the miller and the handler, and 
Russia would have been richer by millions on the crop. To 
export 100,000,000 bushels of wheat grain is magnificent, but 
not profitable. To convert that amount of grain into 22,000,- 
000 barrels of flour and export that would be both magnifi- 


cent and profitable. Russia has yet many steps of great 
length to take to keep her in the fictitious rank given her 
by several successive large crops. 





Som very recent reports favor the belief that the spring 
wheat crop in the Northwest is larger, by a considerable 
amount, than published reports have made it. Letters from 
wheat-growers state that the published figures for some large ° 
portions of South Dakota and North Dakota are “‘far out of 
the way.” For instance, 100 letters from points reported on 
show a yield from 20 to 65 per cent. larger than the published 
estimates for those points. In only 5 or 10 cases out of 
several hundreds do the acknowledged threshing returns 
fall to, or below, the published figures. One county in North 
Dakota is set down at 9 bushels to the acre, and one corre- 
spondent in that county writes that, out of 63 growers whom 
he has interviewed, only one reported a yield so low as that. 
The others reported from 18 to 21 bushels to the acre. Tak- 
ing it for granted that the sections reporting an average, or 
more, are reporting correctly, it seems safe to assert that 
the totals for North Dakota and South Dakota will be con- 
siderably above those now generally accepted, and doubtless 
special investigation in Minnesota would result in the same 
way. It is plain that men in the trade are “banking on” 
larger supplies than have been estimated in the Northwest. 
If they believed the published figures, they would be taking 
a course very different from their present one. 





WHEAT oropP estimates are settling down to a business 
basis. The latest indications call for a crop of 405,000,000 to 
410,000,000 bushels in the United States. The winter wheat 
is generally good, plump and easily milled. Thespring grain 
is not so good on the average. The yield in North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota is about 100,000,000 bushels, 
but a considerable percentage is somewhat shrunken or 
wrinkled, which will make it harder to mill. The gluten is 
all right, and the flour from the spring grain will be of a 
high quality generally. American millers will have plenty 
of wheat to grind, and there is no reason why the flour ex- 
ports for the crop year should fall below those of the past 
crop year. Late reports indicate only an average crop at 
best in Russia, notwithstanding the persistent boom reports 
sent out by certain interested dealers in Europe, and the 
quality of the Russian wheat is by no neans as high as early 
reports indicated. The only exporting country in Europe 
that has an unusually large and fine surplus is Austria- 
Hungary, in which country the disasters of 1888 and 1889 
are partially retrieved in a good crop in 1890. Lately there 
has been an attempt made to swell the figures of the French 
crop, but it is not easy to swell a crop after it is harvested. 
Everything in the situation appears to point to a call for all 
the surplus of the United States during the coming winter. 
American millers will probably convert about 375,000,000 
bushels of wheat into 75,000,000 barrels of flour, and about 
12,000,000 barrels will be exported, besides a fair quantity of 
grain. With the situation altered in India and Russia by 
the rise in silver, it seems safe to predict that those countries 
will do far less, proportionately, than they did last year. 
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The DAWSON ROLL WORKS GO. 


FOUNDERS & MACHINISTS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


Dawson Roller Mills 


—AND FURNISHERS OF— 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


WITH DAWSON PATENT CORRUGATION. 


ALL STYLES OF FLOUR MILL ROLLS RE-GROUND AND 
RE-CORRUGATED WITH ANY FORM OF CORRUGATION. 


0: 








We have had large and extended experience in grinding and corrugating chilled ‘ 
rolls for milling, and have one of the largest and most improved plants in 
the country for this work, which enables us to meet the most exacting 
requirements of the trade promptly. 


ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


DAWSON ROLL WORKS. Co. 


South and Short Streets, HARRISBURG, PA. 


BEST STEEL SAFETY MADE FOR = &- wsurLocx, 
Advertising Agent 


FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 














P.0, DRAWER 5323, Boston, Mass. 


As Agent for Advertisers instead of Papers, I obtain 
the Best Rates Possible for my Customers. 


East LADIES Trioyele Kuown 


Our Tri: aby she < on Machine ever Reo- 
omm ms for waaiee. 
and Ginte oF. ofa Delicate Constitution. 


THE BUFFALO TRICYCLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Ladies’ and Girls’ Tri- 
cycles, Ladies’ and Boys’ Safety 
Bicycles, Etc., Etc, 

640 Linwood Ave, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


* THE INK « 


im = WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 


| 1S MADE BY THE 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO” 


| CINCINNATI, O. 














TEE: Best is the Cheapest. Whenever you want a Boiler Feeder that will prove reliable under all 
circumstances, buy the QAQ7 CD ER Ty DD injector. It is absolutely the simplest and safest 
to operate and, handle of any injector now on the market, JFa"@—P JER it is operated by a single 


lever only. In whatever territory you find these reliable World Injectors on So AX 7 se 


they are always guaranteed by the seller. 

1 
GOT sD is g00d in whatever part of the world you may travel, and the “WORLD” 
Injector is worth every JCD Ts Eis A FR. it will cost you. Catalogue containing Price 
List, valuable tables, and useful facts, figures and information Ga Fag IN] "JE® to engineers, machin- 
ists, and all interested in a perfect working injector, post-paid, upon application, TEs" -@ Jay ay 


AMERICAN INJECTOR COMPANY, 
175 Larned Street West, DETROIT, MICH. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. _ Orrices: { Comer Pearl and Seneea Streets, 


McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Proprietors. 
THOMAS MC FAUL, JAMES NOLAN, 


SUBSORIPTION. 

In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, $9 Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York Exchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender’s risk. 

i 28, all Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in advance. 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire. Send both old and new addresses. Those who fail to receive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 





ADVERTISING. 

Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. 

Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word. No advertise- 
ment taken for less than 25cents, Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this 

Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning to insure 
immediate insertion, Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning. 


EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining to 
any branch of milling or the grain and flour trade. 
Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims to represent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


‘Address all communications 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as mail matter of second-class. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 26 cents each insertion for 25 
words, and 1 cent for eachadditional word. Cash with order. 
Four consecutive insertions will be given for the price of three. 




















SITUATION WANTED. 
Head miller with over 20 yea’s experience want to make a change this spring. Ad- 
dress, A. MILLER, 67 Weaver Alley Buffalo, N. Y. 4t 








SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements o, Melee Sale or Rent, Pariners Wanted, 
Machines jor Sale or Exchange, etc., etc., cost 1 cent per word, 
for one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 

Sor four insertions. Cash must accompany the order, When 
replies are ordered sent care of this office 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 








‘WANTED, TO RENT. 
A good Custom Mill, in a good grain section. Steam or water power. 
MILLER, P. 0. Box 170, Pocomoke City, Worcester County, Md. 


FOR RENT. 
Clinton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffa'o, for rent on reasonable terms, recently repaired 
and put in good order. “Apply to CHAS. DANIELS, over S11 Main Street, Buflalo, 
J. ¥. jt! 


Address, 
252 








FOR SALE. 
Rare chance, Grist, Saw, Planing Mill, Lumber and Coal Yard, doing good business. 
Growing village; 15 miles from Washington, Owner wishes to retire. Small capital 
needed Terms'easy. A, FREEMAN, Vienna, Va. 37 


FLOUR MILL WANTED 


Flouring-mill wanted at Evart, Osceola Co., Mich, Good wheat region, large 
territory. "Correspondence solicited. GEO. W. MINCHIN, Evart, Osceola, Co., 


Mich, 








FOR SALE. 
Acheap and desirable mill property, consisting of a Grist Mill, Saw Mill, two 
dwelling houses and all other necessary buildings. The mull has a good custom 
trade, nicely situated in the borough of New Buffalo, Perry County, Pa. Bes rail 


particulars call on or address JEFFERSON WADE, New Buffalo, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

Flour and saw-mill with or without farm of 88 .acres. Four buhr mill, with ma 
chinery and building in most excellent condition Buildings on farm good. Good 
run of custom, Can run by water 9 months, also have steam power, ‘Terms easy. 

Mrs. C. KRACKMAN, 
36 





On Big Indian Creek, ¥-mile from Crandall, on Air Line. 
Crandall, Ind. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
One No. 0 Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 


make. 

One 20-Inch Under-Runner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, capacity 10 to 12 
‘bushels per hour; new, best make. 

One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain, 

One No, 6 Dustless Separator; new, a bargain. . 

One No. 1 Full Combined Dustless Separator; new a bargain. 

Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, driven from above or below, best make; 
capacity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 

‘Three No. 1 Cor Shellers, capacity 260 to 00 bushels per hour; new. 

One No. 2 Purifier. New. Best make. A bargain. 

One 20-Inch Portable Mili. 

One 18-Inch Double Gear Portable Mill. 

For particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Tus Mituinc Wortp, Butslo, 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


I have a half interest in a Shoct System Roller Mill which I will sell at a bargain, 
Don't write unless you mean business, Address, GEO. FOSTER, Wakeman, 0. 47 


FOR SALE. 


One No. 1 Howes, Babcock & Co , Silver Creek, N_Y , Lengthened Scourer and 
Smutter, nearly new. Address, CHAS. SCHOEPFLIN & BRO , Gardenville, 








FOR SALE 
Whole or part of a 125-barrel Flouring Mill, built entirely new from ground up, 
Equipped with latest machinery. Side track at mnill door. Located in South Michigan, 
Big local and exchange trade. For further particulars address B. B., care of THE 
Miiuinc Wort. id 





Reap carefully the new advertisement of Messrs. W. H. 
Morehouse and Company, of Toledo, Ohio, which appears 
in this number of Taz Mintinc Wortp. Correspondence 
with them will be profitable. Their line of seeds and grain 
is full, and they solicit correspondence for terms and prices. 


EVIDENTLY the situation in Manitoba is as bad as even the 
worst reports have made it.. On September 27th Chicago 
dealers received the following dispatch: ‘Winnipeg advices 
this morning are more than gloomy. They say that Mani- 
toba has not 10,000 bushels of No. 1 wheat, and that the 
bulk of the crop is only fit for pig feed.” 


FLOUR-MAKERS are interested in the statement that a very 
large percentage of the spring wheat of this crop is grading 
No. 1 and No. 2 Northern, where No. 1 Hard would be the 
normal and desirable grade. The smaller proportion of No. 
1 Hard means an important difference in flour values, and 
it means a good deal for the export trade, both in grain and 
in flour. 





EvUROPEAN economic writers are generally very amusing 
when they treat American subjects. An illustration of 
their unconscious humor is given in the statement now go- 
ing the rounds in Europe that ‘‘the United States has a 
famine crop of wheat, maize, potatoes and other staple 
foods.” We opine that, if our 410,000,000-bushel wheat crop 
and 1,500,000,000-bushel maize crop are ‘‘famine crops,” the 
effetcs of the “famine” will be felt principally in those 
European countries that have been using a large proportion 
of our yearly surpluses of cereals. The European idea of 
United States luxuriance seems to be that a wheat crop that 
leaves only 70,000,000 bushels for exportation is a ‘‘famine” 


crop. 


Tux Milwaukee ‘‘Name” ridicules our Buffalo cotemporary 
for selling itself, our Chicago cotemporary and a steel flour- 
trier for $1.50, and in the same column the ‘“‘Name” inno- 
cently announces that it will sell itself and the Minneapolis 
“Yahoo” for $3.25 a year, or itself and any monthly milling 
journal for $1.50. Not even giving itself away will get the 
“Name” into circulation, and the offer by our Buffalo 
neighbor is far more valuable than that of the “Name.” It 
should be noted that the ‘‘Name” has actually found some- 
thing in its British cotemporaries “worth printing on this 
side,” and it is now reprinting articles several months old 
that have been before the millers of the United States for 
weeks. Wake up, Mr. ‘“‘Name”! 








A pispaton from Tacoma, Wash., dated September 30th, 
says: Harvest is ended in eastern Washington. The yield 
is above the average. Prices aresatisfactory. The general 
average of all kinds of grain is the best this season ever seen. 
Although 30 bushels per acre of wheat is considered a gen- 
eral yield year after year, the average of the present year 
will not fall under 40 bushels, barley 80 and flax 14, and the 
average yield of oats is 60 bushels peracre. Some enormous 
yields are reported, and the list is headed with one acre be- 
longing to E. J. Northcutt, of Pullman, who harvested 101 
bushels from a single acre. There is a movement on foot 
among farmers to make experimental shipments to Chicago 
by way of Duluth. They believe that this would save them 
profit and the margin of the local buyer. If the move proves 
successful, large quantities of wheat will hereafter be shipped 
direct by the grower to Duluth from Tacoma and other points 
to which shipments are made. 
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POINTS IN 7XILLING. 

Avrtomatio sprinklers are a great institution. Within a 
short time I visited a mill that had been ‘‘saved by an auto- 
matic sprinkler.” I will not locate it, but I am free to say 
that if that plant was a specimen of the average “‘saved” 
plant, I would prefer to have the flames wipe out the con- 
cern. In this case the fire started, as it usually does, ina 
“mysterious” way, on the first floor, and the flames managed 
to get to the second floor before the automatic sprinklers 
began to sprinkle. When the sprinkler got in its work, it 
did so thoroughly. The two floors contained most of the 
valuable machines in the mill, and, though the machines 
were not burned, nor any of them even seriously damaged 
by fire, yet they were “‘out of the field” quite as thoroughly 
as though they had been reduced to ashes and scraps. 


Tu “saved” mill and its contents offered a suggestive 
sight. The “saved” machines were forlorn looking things, 
and I could not help wondering what use they would be put 
to by the insurance companies, in case they took them off 
the owner’s hands, or what the owner would do with them 
in case he accepted a money settlement with the companies. 
They were rather valuable for kindling-wood, but entirely 
useless for milling purposes. The wooden parts had been 
soaked thoroughly by the remorseless sprinklers, and they 
were swollen, bulged, distorted and cracking apart as they 
dried out. They were evidently ‘‘saved,” and quite as evi- 
dently they were destroyed, and it is an interesting question 
whether a complete wiping out by fire would not have been 
preferable. 


I pon’? believe that theré is any contrivance possible that 
will ever take the place of incessant watchfulness in pre- 
venting fires in mills. The fires that come from sudden 
flaming-out of dust are hard to handle, but every miller 
knows every spot in his mill where fires of that class are 
likely to occur, and he knows those are the spots where 
watchfulness should be constant, and where suitable means 
of extinction should be placed. Certain other spots conceal 
lesser dangers, and provision should be madefor them. The 
insurance men who depend upon sprinklers will not be en- 
couraged by the result. Flour-mills are doubtless very 
dangerous risks, but what is really gained by substituting 
water damage or ruin for fire damage or ruin? Shifting the 
style of destruction will leave the loss in dollars and cents 
exactly the same. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to THE MILLING Wortp: ‘‘When 
you can produce potatoes without eyes and apples without 
stems, you may be able to produce wheat without a stem.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, I don’t know what your correspondent 
means by sending you such a statement, or what you mean 
by forwarding it to me without comment. It is possible that 
he may refer to one of my questions concerning wheat ber- 
ries without the usual crease. If he does, I would like to 
have him, or her, recall what has been done with potatoes, 
tomatoes, strawberries, and about every other fruit and 
vegetable, in the past thirty years, in the way of developing, 
improving, enlarging, dropping objectionable and adopting 
desirable features. The tomato used to be all cavity; it is 
now solid. The strawberry used to be a mere coat of seeds 
about a small core of pulp; it is now three to five times as 
large with the same number of seeds. Can your correspond- 
ent, Mr., Miss, or Mrs., “G. W.,” say authoritatively that 
the attempt to eliminate or to minimize the crease in the 
wheat berry is a hopeless thing from the start? Maize, or 
corn, has been developed from a cluster, in which each grain 
had a separate coat, or husk, to the ear with only one out- 
side coat. Each grain sits in the remnant of its original 
separate husk, which has been shortened by scientific culture 
toa mere rudiment. Wheat-growers have “improved” the 
awn off wheat already, and it would be a bold individual, 
or a very ignorant one, who would say that it is impossible 
to makean impression on the crease by scientific experiment- 
ing. Every cereal now grown generally is very different 
from what it was 100 years, or even 50 years, ago. Permit 


me to ask your correspondent, ‘‘G. W.,” just what he knows 
about the possibility or the impossibility of eliminating or 
reducing the crease in the wheat berry. Let him stick to 
the ‘“‘crease,” not the ‘‘stem.” No one objects to the stem, 
as the miller does not have to grind that. 





THE WAGES OF FLOUR-MIAKERS. 


Following are several communications published by the 
London ‘‘Miller,” showing the wages paid to millers in vari- 
ous countries, The New South Wales correspondent writes: 
“From the secretary of the Trade Hall I learn 8 hours to be 
a day’s work; 48a week’s; the shifts adjustable to meet con- 
veniences for overlapping, etc.; for instance, a man might 
work 10 hours a day one week and 6 hours the next. Wages 
—General hands $10.69; millers $14.58; foremen $21.87. 
‘Millers’ means ‘roller men.’ Stonemen probably $12.15 per 
week; but 50 roller men would get employment to one stone- 
man. The bulk of the flour is made in roller mills. I can 
not say positively that the arrangement of time (10 hours 
one week and 6 hours per day the next, averaging 8 hours a 
day) will be agreed to by the unionists; they had not settled 
that point, but are willing to adjust the shifts to meet the 
requirements of the trade, and the secretary thought there 
would be no objection to arrange the hours as I suggested, 
10 hours one week and 6 the next; 48 hours a week’s work. 
Fewer men are required in roller mills than in stone, thus 
there are many operative millers out of work. A full de- 
mand for men the first six months of the season, very slack 
work the last six months of the season, is the rule.” 

The correspondent in Victoria writes: ‘‘Hours—Owing to 
the successful crusade made by the Millers’ Union of Mel- 
bourne, the day’s work of eight hours is now recognized and 
adopted throughout Victoria. Sunday work is not per- 
formed in any of the flour-mills in this colony, so far as my 
knowledge goes. The Melbourne mills are the only ones 
which work throughout the year. The country ones are 
mostly very small affairs, generally two or three pairs of 
stones or their equivalent, if on the roller system, and, being 
dependent on the local supply of wheat, are worked for 
periods of from 3 to 9 months in the year. Generally, in the 
country, the proprietor himself works inthe mill. The larg- 
est mills pay their foremen from $19.44 to $29.16 per week, 
stonemen would get about $12.15, and packers, oilers, etc., 
about $9.72 per week. Inthe country mills the miller, where 
one is employed, gets $12.15 to $14.58 per week, other men 
$8.50 to $9.72; but, of course, the employment is very pre- 
carious, and it must not be forgotten (by married men es- 
pecially), that house rent, fuel, clothing and all imported 
articles, owing to the extravagant protective duties, are very 
much dearer than at home. If a miller can obtain constant 
employment here, he can do better than at home, but con- 
stant work is just what is most difficult to get, and itisa 
question whether, in the long run, he would not be more in 
pocket with constant work at lower wages in the old country, 
than higher wages and work for a few months in the year 
in Victoria. As an instance of the absurd system of protec- 
tion rampant here, I may mention that the duty payable on 
mill machinery, such as roller-mills, which could never be 
profitably produced locally, amounts in the aggregate to 
about 38 per cent. There are now some 20 or 30 well-equipped 
roller mills in various districts, but the appliances and style 
of many of the small country mills are barbarous and would 
make an English miller or millwright’s hair stand on end.” 

The Chicago correspondent says of wages in the United 
States: “This is a pretty large country, and usages and 
wages vary widely. Some States, for instance, have laws 
prohibiting Sunday labor, while others have none. Asa 
rule Sunday work is not followed in mills, though there are 
mills that never stop, except for repairs, while they have 
orders ahead. The mills at Minneapolis shut down in defer- 
ence to the request of the pastors of that city. As to hours, 
12 is the usual shift. As to wages, Chicago is perhaps a fair 
average. Roustabouts get $9 per week; purifiermen from 
$12 to $15 per week; rollermen from $15 to $20 per week. 
Head millers receive anything from $50 per month up to 
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salaries that rival those of governors of States. The head 
miller is not an operative, and his salary is purely a matter 
of private contract, depending on his ability and his em- 
ployer’s appreciation of it. In the country, especially in the 
States, a house is sometimes furnished the miller.” 

The correspondent in the Argentine Republic writes: ‘‘In 
Argentina flour-mills as a rule work only in the week. The 
working shift is from 12 till12. The following are the wages 
paid: Head miller $77.76 to $145.80 per month; stone dresser 
$38.88 to $58.32 per month; rollermen $38.88 to $58.32 per 
month; spare men get $1 per day.” 

Our French cotemporary, ‘‘ La Meunerie Francaise,” 
sketches the milling situation in France as follows: ‘The 
length of an operative’s daily work is 12 hours. The work 
is done by means of gangs which relieve one another, that 
is to say, with two shifts; this is because nearly all our mills 
run without stopping by day or night. The day men get to 
work at 5 or 6 in the morning, and finish at 6 or 7 in the 
evening, according to the time of year; the night men work 
through the remaining hours. The rest in the day is about 
2 hours in 2 or 3 stops. Moreover, it is well to note that the 
work of a mill, and especially of a modern mill, consists es- 
sentially in watching and cleaning; it does not, therefore, 
require the same concentration of mind that must be given 
by a workman employed in bridging or tunneling. Thus 
the daily rests which have been mentioned really mean a 
complete cessation from work. In many mills Sunday isa 
day of complete rest; in others the men only get one such 
day in the fortnight, the shifts taking it in turn to clean the 
machinery. The operatives earn 60 cents to $1.40 per day. 
Work is paid for monthly ; the operatives for the most part 
are lodged and boarded ir the mill. Overtime may be said 
not to exist in flour-mills, on account of the work being di- 
vided into day and night shifts. Wages are paid monthly, 
but between pay-days the operative can get something on 
account if he asks for it. Slack seasons can only be the re- 
sult of a short water supply or of floods, or again of repairs 
to the shafting, but they do not lead to the discharge of the 
staff of the mill, for whom other work can be found; they 
can, for instance, be employed in such repairs. Flour-mills 
give work to very few foreigners; such cases are quite ex- 
ceptional. The few foreign workemen who have been able 
to get work in French mills have done so on account of the 
new plant; they are treated just like the French operatives. 
The lot of operatives in flour-mills is not such as in any way 
to call for legislation respecting their hours of labor. Mill- 
ing is an industry which can only be carried on in complete 
freedom of factory legislation. The division of work in flour- 
mills into day and night shifts is essentially in the interests 
of the public; if the hours in an operative miller’s daily work 
were shortened, it would be absolutely necessary, instead of 
dividing the day into two shifts, to have three shifts and to 
work with three sets of men, because to interrupt the work 
of the mill would be to diminish its outturn. From what 
has already been said, it follows that the cost of a third shift 
could only be met by calling for a sacrifice from the staff of 
the two other shifts; but if wages were maintained at the 
same level, the result would be an increase in the general 
expenses, and the burden of this increase could only be dis- 
posed of by adding it to the priceof bread. Again, the staff 
of the third shift would have to be called into existence.” 





WHAT IRRIGATION WILL DO. 

Hitchcock, in South Dakota, has been the scene of an ex- 
periment that will interest all millers and farmers. Itisset- 
tled that nearly all of South Dakota is underlaid by an 
artesian basin, and the experiment of using artesian wells to 
irrigate wheat and other crop lands has been successfully 
made. The experiments were inaugurated and managed by 
the Hon. L. H. Hale, of Huron, and C. E. Bostwick, of Hitch- 
cock. A quarter section of foul land was secured, which 
had been cultivated to wheat for eight years in succession 
without the use of any fertilizer whatever, and still further 
impoverished by the wasteful burning off of the stubble each 
fall. The ground was hastily plowed and harrowed on May 
20th, and on May 25th one bushel per acre of Scotch Fife 


wheat, not selected, but just as it came from the elevator, 

was sown broadcast over 50 acres. Twenty-five acres were 
irrigated from June 2d until matured, the remainder being 
left to the tender mercies of a Dakota summer. At harvest 
time three distinct tests were made of each piece, one meas- 
ured acre being selected, stacked and threshed separately, 

with results checking within less than half a bushel. The 
irrigated land cost $7.40 per acre and yielded 23 bushels, 

worth 85 cents per bushel, or $19.56 per acre. The non-irri- 
gated cost $6.25 per acre, and yielded 4 bushels, worth pos- 
sibly $2, or 50 cents per bushel. Wheat from the teste were 
examined by Minneapolis experts, the irrigated grading ‘‘No. 
1 Northern hard,” the non-irrigated grading ‘“‘rejected.” The 
water used came from the Hitchcock artesian well, which 
is 900 feet deep, the water boiling out of a 4}-inch pipe with 
a total pressure of 165 pounds per inch. The water is clear, 

with a slightly brackish taste, and smells strongly of sul- 
phur. An analysis shows the presence of sulphur, iron, 
lime and epsom-salts. The water was conveyed to the land 
by rude ditches hastily plowed out. The irrigated wheat 
stalks measured over 4 feet in height, with plump, heavy 
heads and firm, bright stalks; the ‘natural climate” wheat 
was 2 feet high, with thin, shrunken heads, and weak, dull 
stems. This experiment proves that wheat can be raised by 
irrigation at a cost of 32 cents per bushel, and worth 85, or 
a profit of 53 cents per bushel; while adjoining non-irrigated 
wheat costs $1.56 per bushel, and is worth only 50 cents, a 
loss of over $1 per bushel for producing a poor quality of 
chicken-feed. It proves that the artesian well water, al- 
though containing considerable mineral matter, will not in- 
jure but feed the small grains. The remainder of the quar- 
ter section was tested with oats, millet and corn. 





BMIDBNC6 AGAINST BRAN FOOD. 

Science and experiment do not offer the bran-cranks 
much support for their fad. Dr. Max Rubner, at the Phys- 
iological Institute in Munich recently made an examination 
determining the value of bran as an article of food. In for- 
mer investigations, made in the laboratory of Professor 
Voit, on the value of different kinds of bread, it was found 
that the bread made from the finest white flour was most 
completely digested. The ordinary brown bread was found 
to be of less value, and the so-called ‘‘pumpernickel,” made 
from coarse bran, wasthe poorest. The daily quantity of dry 
substance was 25 grams for the white flour, 44 grams for the 
ordinary flour and 82 grams for bran. In the case of the 
brown bread the acid reaction was the probable cause of the 
large loss of nourishing material. The coarse particles of 
the bran, by irritating the membrane of the intestines, gave 
rise to a further loss in the latter case. Notwithstanding 
these results, the addition of bran to the flour used in bread- 
making was recommended by many on account of the nitrog- 
enous substances and salts which the bran contains, but it 
was not determined whether these constituents were really 
assimilated in the system or whether the bran did not, per- 
haps, even carry off some of the other nourishing matter. 

In England there is a new agitation in favor of bran-bread. 
A society has been formed there, at the head of which are 
all possible sorts of dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, 
who advise the addition of bran, claiming that the bran- 
bread has a greater nourishing value. It is clear that this 
very important question can only be solved by direct ex- 
periments on men. Dr. Rubner determined the amount of 
material assimilated for three varieties of flour: 1. A fine 
quality. 2. Medium. 3. Flour made from whole grain with 
the bran. The dough was prepared with pressed yeast. In 
the excreta the following amounts of unused material were 
found, expressed in percentages of the quantity eaten: 


Variety of Flour— 





No.1 No.2 No. 3 

Dry substances. ... 4.0 6.7 12.3 
ee 20.1 24.6 30.5 

saints, gle 2.6 U4 





The quantity of dry excreta was therefore considerably 
larger in the case of the bran-bread, and it contained much 
more of the carbohydrates. It could be shown that the 
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excess of excreta in the latter case consisted essentially of 
the indigestible hulls of the grain, and that the bran had 
absorbed a portion of nitrogenous constituents and carbo- 
hydrates. 


a 
BNGLISH DG6FINITIONS OF STOCK. 

Writing in the London ‘‘Miller,” a milling engineer defines 
several milling products as follows: Low-grade flour consists 
generally of the bran-flour and the flour from the last re- 
duction, and, in the event of an offal divider being em- 
ployed, the head-sheet of this machine is frequently also 
spouted and mixed with the low-grade flour. Bran-flour is 
obtained in various ways. If a bran-duster is used in the 
ordinary way, the bran issimply brushed and passes through 
the fine wire with which the machine is covered, say No. 90 
wire gauze. As, however, this fine wire lasts but a short 
time under the action of astiff brush, such as is used in bran- 
dusters, it is preferable to cover the bran-duster with wire 
gauze of coarser mesh, say Nos. 30 to 36, and take the out- 
siftings from this bran-duster and afterwards dress in a cen- 
trifugal. The latter may be covered with No. 12 or No. 13 
silk. Its overtails consist of very poor stock, which is usually 
not worth purification, but may simply be spouted on to the 
last, or last but one, reduction, from where it will find its 
way via another centrifugal into the low-grade sack. The 
bran-flour thus obtained will be better than if simply dressed 
through the bran-duster without the aid of the centrifugal 
mentioned, and the quality of the bran-flour can be still fur- 
ther improved by using an ordinary centrifugal in the first 
place instead of a bran-duster. The action of the beaters of 
the centrifugal is less harsh, the bran-flour consequently be- 
ing slightly less in quantity, but of a very superior quality. 
Similar results may also be obtained by dispensing with the 
brush of the bran-duster and replacing it by iron beaters 
similar to those employed by the centrifugal. The flour 
from the last and sometimes also from the two last reduc- 
tions of middling forms a larger proportion of the low-grade 
flour than the bran-flour. It is a good plan to provide the 
last or two last centrifugals with double conveyers, so that 
a cut-off may be effected whenever the flour is found to be- 
come specky, thus letting what is sufficiently good go with 
the bakers’ flour, while the remainder which has been cut off 
can either go straight to the low-grade sack, or may be 
dressed again in the last centrifugal. The centrifugals treat- 
ing this low-grade stock should be very finely covered, say 
with Nos. 12 and 14 on foreign wheats, and 11 and 12 on En- 
glish wheats. The machines should also be run at a high 
speed to enable them to dress this low-grade stock, thesticky 
nature of which is apt to clog the silk. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the quality of the low-grade flour will in- 
crease according to the quantity taken off, and the quality 
of the remaining bakers’ flour will also be similarly affected. 

The offals of a mill are known in various parts of England 
under such a diversity of names that it is somewhat difficult 
to find a term which will be generally understood. I will 
refer to offals under three headings, the coarsest being called 
bran, the next coarsest pollard, sometimes termed coarse 
sharps or seconds, and the third I call sharps, these fre- 
quently being styled ‘‘fine pollards,” ‘‘middlings,” ‘‘top- 
pings” or “thirds.” 

Bran. The bran should be well cleaned and brought to 
a uniform size. Both results will be better obtained when 
the extremely sharp edge of the flutings of the rolls has 
somewhat worn down; at the same time the fluting must by 
no means be blunt. Special care is essential in the case of 
the second break, as the bran will be injured if too much 
work is done at this point, while if carefully handled the 
grain will be opened without much damage resulting to the 
bran. Of course if the “‘short” system is used and only a 
limited number of breaks are employed, the operation of 
opening the grain must be effected in the first break instead 
of in the second. The condition of the last break will de- 
termine the purity of the bran. The sorting system greatly 
agsists in making the bran of a large and uniform size, as it 
is not cut up by passing through a superfluous number of 
fluted rolls. With some millers the production of broad 


bran is a matter of great consideration, a much higher price 
being paid in some parts of the country for large bran than 
for small. In such cases it is advisable to use smooth rolls 
with which to flatten the bran after it is cleaned. The rolls 
of this machine should run at almost equal speeds. If driven 
by gear, the slight difference in speed can be made by one 
or two teeth in the wheels. Bran thus flattened has a very 
much broader appearance than it would otherwise have, al- 
though on close examination it will be found that two or 
three flakes are pressed together, thus giving a somewhat 
deceptive appearance to the product. There isan advantage, 
however, gained from the use of this machine, as, if fed 
with a thin stream, it serves to roll out the small flakes and 
give them a nice broad appearance. 

Coarse Pollard. This consists of small branny particles 
and is inclined to feel sharp, although perhaps of but poor 
quality. The coarse pollard should always tail over a dress- 
ing-machine and not over a purifier. It should be taken off 
to a sack, as high up in the process as possible, without 
being allowed to pass through more smooth rolls than ab- 
solutely necessary. Pollards are taken from the tail-sheet 
of the bran-duster or bran centrifugal, and the overtails of 
the coarse middlings or semolina purifiers. One rolling and 
one dressing are usually sufficient to clean them. 

Fine sharps. The finishing of the fine sharps is an essen- 
tial point in the milling process, as they appear white and 
frequently contain some fine dunst and flour. They are 
generally sacked off as the tailings of the last two or three 
centrifugals in the system. It is a good plan to employ an 
offal divider to make a division between coarse pollard and 
fine sharps to suit the market. An old bran-duster, reel, 
centrifugal, or even a sifter can often be utilized for this 
purpose. The machine is covered so as to tail over the coarse 
pollard and to allow the fine sharps to come through the 
tail-sheet. The tail-sheet may be taken and sent to the low- 
grade flour, and an intermediate sheet may also be used for 
taking out dunst, which might go back to the last reduction, 
but this must only be done if low-grade is taken off. It 
would not do to make such a return if straight-run flour is 
made, or if only patents and bakers’ flour is taken off. A 
large quantity of offal is also continually accumulating from 
the dust-collectors, which might be spouted into the offal- 
divider, to be divided according to its quality and size into 
the various offal sacks. Any dust-collector or stive-room in 
a mill should be so constructed as to give up a continuous 
stream of dust as it is collected, not allowing it to accumu- 
late for merely a weekly clearance. 

a 


THE SOUTH RUSSIAN GRAIN TRADE. 


Consul-General Sandwith, reporting to the English govern- 
ment on the trade of Odessa during last year, says: The 
revelations made during the last years of the abuses which 
exist in the grain trade of Southern Russia have produced a 
strong feeling among the public in favor of elevators. The 
fame of these palatial warehouses and the splendid services 
they have rendered to the corn trade of America have fired 
the imagination of the Russian land-owner, who jumps to 
the conclusion that their introduction into this country will 
prove a panacea for the evils of which he has long been the 
victim. But the conditions of the trade in the two countries 
are widely dissimilar, and though it is hoped that by the 
instrumentality of elevators a better system may gradually 
be introduced, the day is yet far distant when anything like 
the regularity and expedition with which grain operations 
are conducted in the States can be realized in Russia. 
While in the former country great care is taken in the 
selection of the seed corn, which can be graded in five or six 
different classes, the farmer being thus enabled to deliver 
his wheat at the nearest elevator, and to receive in exchange 
a warrant specifying its grade, which becomes a negotiable 
instrument, in this country the qualities of wheat present 
such diversities of character as to be quite insusceptible of 
grading. 

No scientific selection of seed corn is attempted, each farm- 
er sowing what he has by him, so that the varities of 
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wheat may be reckoned at 50 or 60, if their cardinal differ- 
ences and the modifications induced by the nature of the soil 
in which they are raised are both taken into account. Only 
barley and maize has it been found at all possible to grade. 
It is this diversity in the kinds of wheat which renders 
South Russia so favorable a field for the operations of the 
manipulator. When a merchant has contracted to deliver 
a cargo of wheat, he finds it impossible to furnish all of one 
quality, and he accordingly employs the middleman to buy 
different parcels, which he mixes together until the product 
comes up to the required sample. It will readily be under- 
stood what opportunities are thus offered to unscrupulous 
agents to palm off inferior or damaged grain on their prin- 
cipals, who have to take extreme precautions against the 
fraud inevitable to the situation. While the leading export 
houses generally succeed in preserving their reputation, 
cargoes undoubtedly arrive at the home market which do 
not come up to the samples which are transmitted overland. 

It was to protect themselves against losses to which they 
were thus exposed that the home merchants established in 
the principal English ports committees of arbitration, by 
the decisions of which the foreign merchant is bound by 
his contract to abide. When, therefore, exception is taken 
to a cargo as not coming up to sample, these committees ap- 
point experts to examine the grain, in accordance with 
whose report they will strike off 1s., 2s., 38., or even more 
per quarter, as the equity of the case may require. This 
single measure has had a most beneficial effect in checking 
fraudulent practices and in keeping the trade in a healthy 
condition. Nevertheless, the home merchant is seriously 
compromised when an unsound cargo is thrown on his 
hands, as he may have contracted to deliver it at a fixed 
rate to a miller or maltster, who will refuse to receive it as 
unfit for his purpose. No reduction of price can then com- 
pensate him for the loss sustained, and an expensive and 
harassing litigation is the probable outcome of the situation. 

But it is in his dealings with the agriculturist that oppor- 
tunities are furnished for the operations of the manipulator. 
The former is no match for the local middleman, who is to 
be found in every village in the double character of corn 
dealer and vender of spirits, and to whom he is almost 
obliged by his commercial isolation to have recourse when he 
wishes to dispose of his crops. These men are almost in 
variably Jews, and the columns of the Russian newspapers 
teem with articles exposing their chicanery and bad faith. 
Great allowance ought to be made for the irritation felt by 
Russians at seeing the profits of this lucrative business 
monopolized by an alien. race, whose peculiar aptitude for 
trade renders their services indispensable for its successful 
pursuit. Their industry, sobriety and the small profits 
which they derive from the commissions they undertake 
amply account for the commanding position they have ac- 
quired in the trade; but their good qualities are overlooked, 
and their success is attributed to the grosser devices of un- 
fair dealing, from which of course they are by no means 
exempt. They are in close relations with Hebrew merchants 
established in the towns, who transact business with the 
capitalists of Odessa, who again have connections with 
houses in Paris and London, and thus the grain trade, which 
was once in the hands of the Greeks, has gradually shifted 
to the counting-houses of the Hebrews. The Russian land- 
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owner, whether large proprietor or peasant, undoubtedly 
fails to secure the same profits from his husbandry as falls 
to the lot of the more fortunate American farmer, and the 
government, which is in full sympathy with its orthodox 
subjects as regards the hardships of their position, is now 
tentatively introducing the systems of elevators as affording 
the means of enabling them to sell their grain without ap- 
plying to the middle-man. 





The October Century opens with a frontispice portrait of Joseph Jeffer- 
son, whose autobiography ends in this number. Professor Darwin, of 
Cambridge, England, contributes a paper of high and original value on 
“Meteorites and the History of Stellar Systems.” ‘‘A Hard Road to 
Travel Out of Dixie” is the accurate title of a paper in The Century’s new 
war-prison series. The present contribution is by the well-known artist 
and illustrator, Lieut. W. H. Shelton, of New York. ‘Prehistoric Cave- 
Dwellings” isa profusely and striking illustrated paper by F. T. Bickford, 
on the prehistoric and ruined pueblo structures in Chaco Canon, New 
Mexico, the Canon de Chelly and Arizona. The first article in this num- 
ber is a pleasant travel sketch, “‘Out-of-the-ways in High Savoy,” by Dr. 
Edward Eggleston. Mr. La Farge’s ‘Letters from Japan” have for their 
most striking feature this month the description, in word and picture, of 
fishing by means of cormorants in a Japanese river. Mrs. Amelia Gere 
Mason closes in this number her first series of articles on “The Women 
of the French Salons.” Miss Helen Gray Cone contributes a paper on 
“Women in American Literature.” In fiction the October number closes 
Mrs. Barr’s story of “Oliva”, and gives a sketch by anew Southern 
writer, Mrs. Virginia Frazer Boyle, and a story by Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett. The “Bric-a-Brac” contributors are the late John Eliot Bowen 
and Edward A. Oldham, Several articles have a general or special 
bearing on the fall elections—in the direction of reform and a wholesome 
independence. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, the Republican Congressman, 
strongly advocates the extension of the merit system in his paper on 
“Why Patronage in Office is Un-American”; and Juge Thompson, the 
Democratic member of the National Civil Service Commission, in an 
“Open Letter” shows the reasonableness of the reform. The leading 
“Topic of the Time” shows by a review of the political history of the 
country that there has always been ‘Partisan Recognition of the Inde- 
pendent Voter,” and that State ‘“‘calls” and conventions, and national 
“alls” and platforms have all along appealed to good citizens to take 
fresh and independent action in every election. The editor, in separate 
editorials, sustains the present Civil Service Commission and the citizens’ 
movement in New York city. 
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BOLTING CLOTH. 

Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order. CASE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Columbus, Ohio, 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 
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Manufacturer 
MAILL PICHS. 


Made of the best double-refined English cast steel. All work guaranteed. For 
terms and warranty, address, GRO. W. HEARTLEY, No. 297 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, Send for Circular. 

N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (bot old and new) before leaving 
the shop, No time and money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks. All 
come to hand ready for use. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Etc., Ete. 


“ANCHOR BRAND” 


ar 
CHOICE GRADE CLOVER 
Recleaned and Bulked. 


W. H. MOREHOUSE & CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


GRAIN, CLOVER, and TIMOTHY, 


Hungarian, White Clover, Red Top, 
Millet, Alfalfa or Lucerne, Blue Grass, 
Orchard Grass, Lawn Grass, POP CORN, &e. 


G RAI N CHOICE CLOVER and TIMOTHY SEEDS 


a specialty. 


Orders for purchase, or sale of Seeds for future delivery, promptly 
attended to, Correspondence solicited. 


Warehouses—325 & 327 Erie St. 
Office—46 Produce Exchange } TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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CanpLzs Iv ALASKAN Waters.—The ulikoo, or ‘“‘candle- 
fish,” of Alaskan waters, is about ten inches long, slender 
and full of oil. When a dried specimen is lighted at one 
end, it burns until the whole is consumed, giving a light 
equal to three or four candles. In seasons when they seek 
to ascend the streams, the natives rake them from the water 
and preserve them. 


GENERAL NOTES. 














TuE United States, with only one-twentieth of the earth’s 
inhabitants, consumes from a quarter to a half of the earth’s 
great staples. For instance, the United States consumes 28 
per cent. of the sugar, 30 per cent. of the coffee, 34 per cent. 
of the wool, 25 per cent. of the cotton, 34 per cent. of the 
India-rubber, 51 per cent. of the tin, 40 per cent. of the coal, 
34 per cent. of the iron, 34 per cent. of the steel, 30 per cent. 
of the copper, and 35 per cent. of the lead produced yearly 
in the world. 





INTENSE CULTIJMATION, 

Economists, who are predicting that the population of the 
earth is to outrun its capacity to support them, should study 
the results of intense cultivation and compute the capacity 
of the earth under its conditions. For instance, according 
to Prince Krapotkine, in an article recently published in a 
conspicuous periodical, 80 years ago 22 bushels of wheat to 
the acre were considered a fair crop in France, while the 
present average is at least 33 bushels on the same land, and 
in the best soils the crop is considered good only when it 
yields from 43 to 48 bushels, and occasionally as much as 554 
bushels to the acre. At Whitley, England, from 77 to 110 
tons of beets have been grown on an acre, and in France for 
14 consecutive years, on the same lot of land, 40 tons of fod- 
der for ensilage, the food of four cows at least, are obtained 
from an acre. Paris market gardeners are able to pay $25 
rent to the acre and make a good living. They use artificial 
means of heating the soil, as well as the air, so as to hurry 
on early vegetation. 

The Island of Jersey is a land of open-field culture, yet it 
nourishes a population of two inhabitants to each acre, and 
the early potato crop returns more than $300 to each acre 
planted. Besides this, cereals and grass are grown for cat- 
tle, and more than one cow is supported on each acre of grass 
land. In addition to the enormous amount of dairy prod- 
ucts exported, 1,500 milch-cows a year are sent away, so that 
an agricultural produce to the amount of $250 an acre of the 
entire surface of the island, including the rocks, is obtained. 
Mr. Bashford, in the Island of Jersey, has vineries which 
cover 13 acres, and the money returns from them greatly 
exceed those of an ordinary English farm of 1,300 acres. The 
last year’s crops were 25 tons of grapes, 80 tons of tomatoes, 
30 tons of potatoes and 6 tons of beans. The cost of the 
houses is only $2.34 to the square yard, without taking 
into account the pipes, and all the work is done by 36 men. 
A thousand loads of coke and coal are all the fuel that is 
required. 

The Island of Guernsey nourishes 1,300 souls to each square 
mile of soil, which is less productive than that of Jersey, but 
the land is given over to market-gardening and greenhouse 

culture. These greenhouses are seen all over the fields and 
on the steep slopes of the hills, the origin of this new de- 
parture being in the production of grapes, which was started 
some 30 years ago. About 500 tons of grapes are annually 
exported now, and yet the most important crops under glass 
are tomatoes, potatoes and carrots. Three-fourths of an 
acre under glass and heated for 3 months in the spring yields 
some 9 tons of tomatoes and 200 pounds of beans as a first 
crop in April and May, to be followed by two crops more in 





summer and autumn. In simple glass and plank shelters 
pea plants cover walls in places for a length of a quarter of 
a mile, and potatoes are dug in April at the rate of 5 bushels 


to 21 feet square. 
a 


BL POLLINO D6L MOLINBRO NORDONVEST. 

Perhaps the saddest emotion of the human heart is where 
a dear friend wanders into a graveyard, with his soul filled 
to overflowing, and his eyes streaming with bitter, salty tears, 
while he bows down and weeps for the repose of a dear de- 
parted friend, and then to watch his grief as it dawns upon 
him that he was weeping over the wrong grave. Much like 
this must have been the emotions of our dear friend, ‘Willie 
Edgar,” as he wept over the relict, ‘‘La Panaderia Espagno- 
la.” He wailed over the decay of the alleged milling papers, 
like a mother over her lost babe, and refused to be comfort- 
ed. He reflected how much better it were to die thus than 
live to be bold and wicked like the ‘‘American Miller,” the 
“Roller Mill,” the “Mixing Worn,” and ‘The Millstone”; 
by what providence the relict had escaped the snares and 
Pitfalls of a life of milling journalism. It was sad. But, 
alas! ‘‘La Panaderia Espagnola” means ‘The Spanish Baker.” 
It did not pretend tobe an A.M. J. It certainly was not 
like ‘El Pollino del Nordovest,” but died in honor and hope 
of the hereafter. It died, let us imagine, from want of sym- 
pathy from “‘El Molinero del Nordovest.” One little Willie 
Edgarism, given at the proper time, when hearts were at- 
tuned, might have revived the vital spark and left many 
happy days for ‘‘La Panaderia Espagnola,” or the little 
Spanish baker lad (or should we say senorita’). It was 
doubly sad because the lesson of tears fell upon the stony 
hearts of the A. M. J.’s, who laughed with soulless glee at 
Willie while he wept. But, Willie, one word: Look at the 
tombstone over the grave before you weep, take a dictionary 
in your pocket, and be sure you are right, then go ahead. 
You will save yourself annoyance, possibly chagrin, Our 
highly esteemed contemporary, the ‘‘American Miller,” wrote 
you down “El Pollino del Nordovest,” but it can not be 
blamed, seeing what you have written yourself. Willie, this 
was altogether the saddest episode of our lives.—Jndian- 
apolis ‘‘Millstone.” 





MILLING PATENTS. 

Among the patents granted September 23d, 1890, are the 
following, 

James H. Gunder and Wm. H. Pierce, Tolono, Ill., No. 
436,854, automatic grain-weighing scales. 

Wilhelm Buchholz, Cleveland, O., No. 437,087, a grinding- 
mill, one-half assigned to Charles Oliver Bartlett, same place. 

Michael Cashin, New York, N. Y., No. 437,093, a grain- 
measuring device. 


Among those granted September 30, 1890, is the follow- 
ing: 

Thomas C. Jenkins, Pittsburgh, Pa., trade mark No. 18,- 
462, the word ‘‘Vienna,” a name for wheat flour. 

a 

The Humphrey Machine Company, of Keene, N. H., have received an 
order for clothespin machinery to be shipped to Germany, and are build- 
ing a 48-inch [XL water wheel to be sent to Paris. 





A NEW METHOD OR TREATING DISBASB. 
Hospitan REeMepigs. 

What are they? There isa new departure in the treatment of disease, 
It consists in the collection of the specifics used by noted specialists of 
Europe and America, and bringing them within the reach of all. For in- 
stance the treatment pursued by special physicians who treat indigestion, 
stomach and liver troubles only, was obtained and prepared. The treat- 
ment of other physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh was procured, 
and so on till these incomparable cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

This new method of “‘one remedy for one disease” must appeal to the 
common sense of all sufferers, many of whom have experienced the ill 
effects, and thoroughly realize the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure every ill out of a single bottle, 
and the use of which, as statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs than 
alcohol. A circular describing these new remedies is sent free on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage by Hospital Remedy ‘ympany, Toronto, Canada, 
sole proprietors. 
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Is the peer of High Grade Bicycles 
in the country. It combines with 
its beauty, a rare degree of both 
strength and ease, and the exquis- 
ite workmanship on the wheel puts 
it far ahead of all competitors. 





Write for New Catalogue. 


UNION CYCLE MPG. CO, - HIGHLANDVILEE, MASS, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


CORN & COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. “‘nt? 6 


MILL, 
All wearing parts cast of a steel 
mixture. Notice difference in con- 
struction, Most area where most 
work is done, where all other 
crushers have least area where 
most work is done. Low priced 
machinery is not the cheapest, con- 
sidering durability and Se, 
Sent on 80 days’ trial when satis- 
factory reference is furnished. 
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R. C. McCULLEY, LAN CASTER. PENN. 
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TONAWANDA 


ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS 


A Large Assortment of Machinery. 


right Engine and Boiler Made. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


ARMITAGE, HERSCHELL & CO. 


Tonawanda WN. Y. 
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Patent Edge Corrugation. 
While this is 
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our material, 
unfortunately it does 
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in practice. 

The only Corrugated Iron 
that can be 
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The Cincinnati Corrugating Co. 
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Hylton, Tex., men built a grist-mill. 

Keith & Percy, Dayton, Tenn., build a flour-mill. 

C. L. Gunbey, Moseler’s Bluff, La., built a grist-mill, 

J. Ritter & Son’s grist-mill, Kearse, 8. C., burned; loss $5,000. 

M. A. Roberts, of Roberts & Co., millers, Mauch Chunk, Ia., is dead. 

S. D. McKee and others, Greenville, Va., form a stock company to build 
a flour-mill. 

Belton Tex., men are forming a strong stock company to build a roller 
flouring-mill. | 

The Victor Mills Co., Morgantown, W. Va., will build a 40,000-bushel 
grain-elevator. 

J. Odem’s Gordon Roller Mill, Gordon, Tex., burned; loss $30,000; in- 
surance $7,000. 

G. W. Woodruff and others, Columbus, Ga., incorporated the Empire 
Mills .Co., capital stock $150,000, to build a flour-mill; machinery is 
wanted. 

The Winnipeg Commercial of September 29th has the following in 
regard to the Manitoba wheat crop: ‘‘The harvest may now be considered 
practically completed. There will bea large quantity available for ship 
ments, probably the largest in the history of this province, but the quality 
will be decidedly below an average.” 

The eastward movement of flour and grain from the west through 
Buffalo for the month of September, 1890, shows an increase of 223,624 
barrels in the receipts of flour, and a decrease of 4,690,183 bushels in the 
receipts of grain, estimating flour as wheat, compared with the same 
month last year. The following tables show the imports of flour and 
grain into Buffalo, by lake, for the month of September, and from the 
opening of navigation to September 30th, 1890, compared with those for 
previous years: 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


Grain, Inc. 
Flour, bu. 
13,950,686 
18,640,869 
15,972,163 
13,757,177 





in Minneapolis paper, the Great Northern | 
Railroad has issued an order supplementary to the ‘‘Mohler order,” so 
called in relation to the shipping of wheat to elevators not directly on the 
tracks of the company. It makes the following restrictions: ‘‘Delivery 
will be made at your request to elevators or points reached by the tracks 
of the Great Northern railway line or by tracks over which it has a right 
te move its cars by its own locomotives, or by transferring wheat at your 
expense into another car or to teams, to be provided by you, at a con- 
venient point upon or along the tracks of this line at this station for such 
purpose. Disposition in one of the ways above named must be given be- 





fore 4p. m, of the day on which this notice is received, if the same shall 
be received before9 a.m. If received after 9a. m., then before 4 p. m. 
of the following day; otherwise the wheat will, after inspection and 
weight by the proper State officials, be delivered to and placed in an ele- 
vator or warehouse in the name of the Great Northern railway line sub- 
ject to your order upon payment of all proper charges.” This does not 
strike the Minneapalis grain men as beingin the nature of a concession to 
them. Under the general order as first promulgated they had a certain 
time to remove their wheat, conditional upon demurrage charges after 
the first 24 hours. Now the grain must be removed within 24 hours or be 
liable to be dumped into the elevator most convenient to the railway 
people. There is no leeway as before. The result is that wheat along 
the Great Northern is selling from 1 to 2 cents less than other grain on 
change. 
COMMENDATORY COMMUNICATIONS. 
THEY LIKE THE ALLFREE MILL. 
New Sxaron, Iowa, Feb. 10, 1890. 
THE J. B. ALLFREE Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, GENTLEMEN: We have 
had your mill in operation since November, 1886. It is an 80-barrel mill, 
and put up in splendid style and finish. The workmanship is perfect in 
every respect, and all our machinery runs with the greatest ease. Our 
engine is an ‘‘Allfree Automatic,” and it is a “daisy.” It plays all day 
long and takes but little fuel. We would sooner have it than a Corliss, 
and think it quiteas economical. Our entire mill outfit is first-class, and 
is made by The J. B. Allfree Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. The shaker- 
scalper is a success, and does better work than a reel scalper, and runs 
easily with a three inch belt. We wish all intending to build mills could 
pay us a visit, so that we could show them all the good points of our mill, 
for to see is to be convinced of its superiority. Our mill does good work, 
and we can say that we have had no choke-up, and no belt to change since 
we started. We can fully recommend The J. B, Allfree Company in 
every respect to millers wishing to remodel their mills. 
New SHaron Mitt Co., 
R. D. Hieu, Manager. 





JAMESTOWN, Inp., Sept. 10, 1890. 
Tue J. B, ALLFREE Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. GENTLEMEN: We have 
been running the mill you built here since February last and can say we 
do not regret having given you the contract for rebuilding it for us. We 
thought our mill, which was burned, a good one, but you have certainly 
improved on it, as we make a better clean-up if possible than the old one. 
Our flour compares favorably with that of other mills making four or 
five times as much low grade of flour, and we are only making two or 
three per cent. with a very inferior gradeof wheat. The machinery and 
workmanship are first-class throughout, and certainly requires as little 
power to run it as any mill of the same capacity. 
Tar Jamestown Mitiine Co. 


CATARRH, 
CATARRHAL DeaFNESS—HayY FEVER, 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases are contagious, or 
that they are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes, Microscopic research, however, 
has proved this to bea fact, and the result of this discovery is thata 
simple remedy has been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness 
and hay fever are permanently cured in from one to three simple applica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have been 
discarded by reputable physicians as injurious. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. 
H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West King street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate, 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should carefully read the above. 
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‘This machine is guaranteed to do more and better scour- 
ing than any other machine in existence. 


Is easily set 


up, requires little or no care, except oiling. 


Samples of Work Sent on Application 


Address for full particulars, 


PHTER. PROVOCST 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ONE REDUCTION TO THE FRONT! 


a 


Ye jolly millers, one and all, 
Who granulate with burrs, 
A Moses has Come to Deliver You from Egypt. Cease 


Trying to Make Bricks without Straw. The Red 
Sea of Expense Has Been Divided. 














The Wilderness of Reductions has Been Shortened. There 
is Manna in Abundance for Those Who Believe. 
Listen to the Glad Tidings of Great Jov! 





NE REDUCTION ON ROLLS IS 
A SUCCESS! Two years of ex- 
perience in a dozen States, with all kinds 
of Wheat and diversified climates, has 
justified us in recommending its adop- 
tion in place of burrs in each and every 
case, whether for grinding Wheat, Rye 
or Buckwheat. We have perfected Roller 
Mills, Bolts and Scalpers peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of Small Mills, and 
all our machines infringe no patents, and 
no claims are made that they do. 
Having consummated a bargain with 
MR. O. C. RITTER, the author and pa- 
tentee of One Reduction, which gives 
us the exclusive right to construct mills 
under his patents, our patrons in the 
future will receive a license from Mr. 
Ritter. 


Graham Roller Mills, Round Reels and Scalpers, 
Sectional Round Reels, Grain Separators, Motion 
Indicators. Before buying any of these machines 
| send for our prices and descriptive circulars. 1 


Second-Hand Machinery, and Bargains in Every Line. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


The Best Turbines! 


VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL, 


With or Without Iron Flumes, dha 


—BUILT BY THE— | ey a 


Flenniken Turbine Co. 
DUBUQUEH, - IOWA. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 


Iv is announced from Novo-Rossiesk, on the Black Sea, 
that among the places M. Vishnegradsky, the Russian Minis- 
ter of Finance, intends to visit after his tour in Central 
Asia, is the new port of Novo-Rossiesk. About two years 
ago this little Black Sea town, which is now a thriving port 
with 5,000 inhabitants, was mainly a small village garri- 
soned by a few soldiers. Since it has been connected by a 
branch line with the Vladikavka Railway the prosperity of 
Novo-Rossiesk and all connected with it has increased by 
leapsandbounds. This prosperity has not been accomplished 
without the expenditure of many millions of roubles, which 
have been spent in boring tunnels through the mountains 
lying between Novo-Rossiesk and the grain district of the 
Kuban, which produces about 35,000,000 bushels of grain a 
year. Between August, when the port is opened, and De- 
cember, 1888, about 1,532,000 bushels of grain were exported 
in 19 steamers, most of which were British. Novo-Rossiesk 
possesses one of the finest harbors in the world, while its 
harbor dues are at present exceedingly low. It is many 
times larger than that of Sebastopol, and is open all the year 
round. Although it has only been open such a short time, 
its grain export equals that of Rostoff and is twice as large 
as that of Libau and Riga. This year the export will even 
exceed that of Sebastopol and Nicolaieff, although the har- 
vest prospects are not so good as usual, owing to the great 
heat that prevailed this summer throughout the Caucasus 
and South Russia. The rapid rise of the port is due to the 
enterprise of the Vladikavka Railway Company, and not 
to the Government or the officials, who, indeed, if report be 
true, have thrown all kinds of obstacles in the way of the 
company. It has built large wharves, elevators and grana- 
ries, while the grain-shoots where the ships lie alongside are 
supplied with the electric light, so that in case of need ves- 
sels can load at night without loss of time. Immense ware- 
houses, capable of containing 234,000 bushels of grain, have 
been built for the convenience of growers, who now send 
their goods down tothe warehouses and receive advances 
on them. The company also intends, the Government per- 
mitting, to build two docks fronting the bay. 














Says a London letter of the 20th of September: At the 
local fairs and exhibitions that are now being held or that 
have lately been held, in various British cities, American 
Indian corn has been put on show in very attractive ways, 
and novel projects have been got up to secure its introduc- 
tion as an article of diet for the British people. There can 
be no doubt that, if the efforts now being made to promote 
the consumption of Indian corn here are successful, a new 
and profitable market for the most important crop of the 
United States will be established, and the prosperity of the 
millions of Indian corn raisers in America will be greatly 
increased. The State of Nebraska sent a Commissioner, 
Charles J. Murphy, to the Edinburgh Exposition of this year 
as an official representative of the corn interests of that 
State. Commissioner Murphy adopted plans and actions in 
Edinburgh that soon gave promise of being far more success- 
ful than those he had been able to put in practice at the 
International Exposition in Paris. He then undertook, for 
the first time on foreign soil, to give practical proofs of the 
value of maize asfood for mankind. Not only did he display 
before the multitudes at the Exhibition the verdant stalks 
as they grow in American soil; not only did he give lectures 
for the edification of his hearers; not only did he display the 
corn on the cob and the corn-meal from the mill; not only 
did he tell of the hundred ways in which it may be prepared 
for the table, but he also cooked the food in the presence of 
the public in a great variety of methods, and served it, at 
nominal prices, to all visitors who could be induced to try 
any of his preparations. A visitor under the Commissioner’s 
direction at the Edinburgh Exhibition could munch the corn 
from the cob, or sup mush with milk, or enjoy corn dodgers, 
or test the taste of popcorn; he could get baked mush; fried 
mush, croquettes of mush or hasty pudding; he could get 
hominy, fried or baked, coarse or fine; he could get hominy 


waffles, hominy fritters, hominy muffins, hominy turnovers, 
hominy pudding, or baked hominy; he could get five kinds 
of corn bread, besides ash-cakes, hoe-cakes, johnny-cakes, 
corn-pone, or scones; he could get corn-meal crumpets or 
griddle cakes, crackling bread, doughnuts, flapjacks, snap- 
pers, puffs, or gems; he could get a score of varieties of corn 
puddings and desserts; he could get green corn boiled or 
broiled, corn soup, corn chowder, corn omelet, or popcorn 
balls. In short he saw with his own eyes that corn could be 
prepared for his consumption in more ways than there are 
weeks in the year. The display of corn and of the prepara- 
tion of it, and of the dishes made from it, at the Exhibition 
was a revelation and a wonder to the multitude of onlookers 
and consumers. Few of them had previously any knowledge 
of its value as food for young and old, rich and poor. Very 
few of them had ever before tasted any of the preparations 


| of it, or possessed any idea of the nourishing and delectable 


nature of many of these preparations. Commissioner Mur- 
phy’s practical method of commending American Indian 
corn to the British people, so that it shall become a staple 
article of food in their households, has many advantages, and 
there need be no doubt that its results will be made manifest 
as he pursues his labors from one part to another of the 
kingdom, as he finds opportunity at fairs or exhibitions. 
There is surely a growing interest here in Indian corn asa 
means of supplying the popular demand for cheap, whole- 
some, nourishing grain, and America can furnish it in any 
needed quantity at less than one-half the price of wheat. 
The Nebraska Commissioner holds that when once the people 
of the various countries of Europe know the real worth of 
Indian corn, which they had not learned since the discovery 
of America, there will be a prodigious demand for it, and 
that this will not only be advantageous to the American corn 
raiser, but will also aid in the re-establishment of the Ameri- 
can commercial marine. Commissioner Murphy’s lectures 
on this subject are full of interest and information, especially 
when he illustrates them with displays of practical cookery. 
In addressing an audience recently he said that there are 5 
distinct species of corn, and that at the New Orleans Exhibi- 
tion there were 75 varieties from Nebraska. He presented 
scientific as well as commercial views of the corn question, 
showing both the nutritive qualities of the grain and the 
vast volume of its production, the latter being indicated by 
the statistics which tell that the ascertained crop of last year 
in the United States was 2,000,000,000 bushels, only about 4 
per cent. of which was exported to foreign countries. He 
described how bountifully yet cheaply the people of Europe 
could live on this corn, which contains as much actual 
nourishment as the best wheaten flour, oatmeal, or any other 
highly farinaceous cereal. He told how largely it was con- 
sumed by the people of Mexico and the Western States of 
the American Union, and advised the people of Europe to 
follow their example. He rose to poetic heights in quoting 
from Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha” the stanzas in which the 
“maize fields green and shining” are described. He said 
that one of the objects of his mission abroad was ‘‘to en- 
deavor to introduce the use of corn food into the armies of 
Europe, which would cause the saving of a fabulous amount 
of money annually.” In truth, the Commissioner's lecture, 
from its opening to its close, threw new glory upon the 
Indian corn fields of America. ‘‘Yet,” the Commissioner 
said, ‘‘I am no corn dealer or corn grower, have no pecuniary 
interest in the grain, and receive no subsidy from any 
quarter whatsoever. I feel that I can be of no greater service 
to the toiling millions of the world than by instructing them 
as to the best means of procuring the cheapest and most 
nutritious food.” Commissioner Murphy has prepared a 
panels in which he gives not only his lecture before the 

nternational Congress of Millers at Paris, but also over 100 
formulas for the preparation and cooking of corn, besides 
much other serious matter. There is now agrowing interest 
in the Indian corn question in Great Britain, and some ref- 
erences to it have recently appeared in the papers. One of 
the writers on the subject argues that, if there should at any 
time hereafter be a heavy demand for the grain in Great 
Britain, the supply would be obtained from the East Indies, 
where the ryots can raise it even more cheaply than it can 
be ane by the farmers in the Western States of the Ameri 
can Union. 
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SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 
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Orricz or THE MILLING WoRLD, 
Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1890. 

Friday of last week was a day of dull, narrow 
and irregular markets, with a scalping trade 
Jed by Hutchinson in Chicago. In New York 
September wheat closed at $1.0114, with At- 
lantic port receipts 8,456, exports 6,050, and op- 
tions 1,464,000 bushels. Russian wheat ship- 
ments were reported more liberal in consequence 
of a decline of 5 per cent. in the value of the 
rouble, and the result was a weakness in the 
British market. September corn closed at 
55\¢e., with receipts 96,842, exports 119,788, and 
options 856,000 bushels. September oats closed 
at 443/c., with receipts 87,226, exports 15,887, 
and options 115,000 bushels. Wheat flour was 
dull and 5@10c. lower on all grades above $4. 
Receipts were 4,845 sacks and 28,304 barrels, 
and exports 14,657 sacks and 26,584 barrels. 
The other lines were quiet. 

Saturday brought dull, steady and featureless 
markets. September wheat closed at $1.01, 
with receipts 20,419, exports 3,217, and options 
960,000 bushels. Cables were generally lower. 
September corn closed at 553¢c., with receipts 
185,147, exports 29,350, and options 408,000 
bushels. Warm and favorable weather in the 
corn belt. September oats closed at 44c., with 
receipts 143,477, exports 20,630, and options 30,- 
000 bushels, Wheat flour was dull, weak and 
unsettled on all grades above $3.90. The other 
lines were featureless. Wheat reports from 
Manitoba were bullish in tenor, indicating a 
very small crop of No. 1 Hard wheat, and tell- 
ing of serious damage to the whole crop by the 
heavy rains in harvesting. 

Monday brought a higher opening, followed 
by dullness and easiness generally. September 
wheat closed at $1, with receipts 25,934, exports 
6,281, and options 960,000 bushels. Indian 
wheat shipments were reported very light, and 
northwestern receipts were light. September 
corn closed at 55}<c., with receipts 291,088, ex- 
ports 127,257, and options 744,000 bushels. 
September oats closed at 441/c., with receipts 
288,428, exports 18,270, and options 225,000 
bushels. Wheat flour was dragging and heavy. 
Sales were small. Receipts were 9,097 sacks 
and 82,310 barrels, and exports 3,760 sacks and 
17,235 barrels. The other lines were quiet and 
featureless. The visible supply in the United 
States and bape es 





1888. 
Sent 27. Sent 28, Sept. 29, 
16,829,828 17,853,213 31,509,963 
8,639,264 2, 933,598 10, 018,620 
4,123,640 5,739, 612 6,714,980 
576,371 1,552,456 "834,403 
2,881,676 585,559 364, 438 


Tuesday brought active and higher markets, 
with Hutchinson leading the buying of the 
whole list. October wheat closed at $1.01%, 
November at $1.02%, December at $1.043<, 
January at $1.05}4, and May at $1.08i¢. Re- 
ceipts were 60,470, exports 3,423, and options 
3,440,000 bushels. European cables reported 
fine weather for the bears, and Russian war 
preparations on the Armenian frontier for the 
bulls. Corn was the subject of a big manipu- 
lation in Chicago by ‘Old Hutch,” who on Mon- 
day bought heavily of ‘‘calls” at }<c. over the 
price at which he had kept them for a week, 
until the crowd thought it would be a good 
thing for them to sell them too and “‘copper old 
Hutch.” Tuesday morning he opened the ball 
and ran prices up to 5lc. on May corn before 
noon, from 5034c. Monday night and called the 
corn, while the shorts climbed over one another 
to cover and the other markets followed. In 
New York October corn closed at 553{c., and 
May at 57}<c., with receipts 333,134, exports 
29,333, and options 4,160,000 bushels. October 
oats closed at 44c., and May at 46%c., with re- 








ceipts 156,853, exports 21,304, and options 370,- 
000 bushels. Wheat flour was slightly firmer 
with wheat, and it was advertised that an ad- 
vance of 10c. a barrel in freight would be made 
from the West, but buyers would not be driven 
into buy. Receipts were 10,785 sacks and 41,- 
749 barrels, and exports were 1,225 sacks and 
10,468 barrels. The minor lines were firm and 
quiet. 

The following shows the amount of wheat 
and flour, together with the amount of corn on 
passage to United Kingdom, for ports of call or 
direct ports for the weeks mentioned: 

1890. 1890, 1890, 
Sept. 30. Sept.23. Oct. 1. 
Wh. & flour, qrs. 2,221,000 2,298,000 1,475,000 
Corn, qrs.....+ "568,000 *561,000 445,000 

The following shows the amount of wheat 
and corn on passage to the Continent for the 
past week, the previous week, and for the same 
week last year: 








1890, 1890. 1889, 
Sept. 30. Sept. 23. Oct. 1. 
Wheat, qrs. 770,000 695,000 290,000 
Corn, qrs. . 144;000 122000 101,000 
Qrs. 
India wheat to United Kingdom... £0,000: 





India wheat to Continent. 

The imports into the United Kingdom tor’ the 
past week and the previous week and for same 
week last year: 









1890. 1890. 1889, 
Sept. 30. Sept. 23. Oct. 1. 
Wheat, qrs. 366,000 552,000 363,000 
Corn, qrs. 210,000 = 211,000 = 148,000 
Flour bbls 144,000 260,000 +=: 144,000 


‘Wednesday was a day of less active, lower 
and irregular markets, with Hutchinson in 
Chicago reversing his action of Tuesday and 
selling out on the whole list. October wheat 
closed at $1.01}4, with receipts 23,122, exports 
10,143, and options 4,040,000 bushels. October 
corn closed at 553<c., with receipts 99,870, ex- 
ports 143,112, and options 1,280,000 bushels, 
October oats closed at 433{c., with receipts 150,- 
268, exports 20,145, and options 385,000 bushels. 
Barley was firmly held at 75@85c. for Western, 
TU¢@i8i¢c. for Milwaukee, 95@96c. for No. 1 
Canada, and 90@91c. for No. 2 extra. Malt 
was firm and dull as follows: 75@82\<c. for two- 
rowed, 80@85c. for six-rowed, 8534@92c. for 
country-made Canada and 92}4c@$1.00 for city 
do. Mill-feed was dull and unchanged. Quo- 
tations: 40 lbs, 80@82c. ; 60 lbs. 82@85c. ; 80 lbs, 
85@87c.; 100 Ibs. $1.05@1.10. 

Wheat flour was duller and easier, but no 
lower to buy. Millers held steadily. Sales in- 
cluded winter clear and straights at $4.85@5.10. 
There was some export inquiry for No. 1 spring 
at 24s. 9d. c. i. f., London, with 25s. asked. 
Pennsylvania patents sold in small lots at $5.00 
@5 35 for fair to choice. The best St. Louis 
patents were bid $5.50 and held at $5.65; sacks 
spring bakers’ at $4.121¢, spot, for export; No. L 
winter at $4.35inbbls. Car lots fancy straight 
winter sold as high as $5.25, but standard 
brands were not over $5.10@5.15, and very fair 
flours were bought at $5; winter straights $5.00 
@5.15; bakers’ springs $4.70. West, broken 
car lots fancy Minneapolis sold at $6.00@6.10 
for patents; city mills in lots, old and new bar- 
rels, $5.00@5.15. Later, sales were more liberal; 
new spring patents to arrive at $5.15@5.25 for 
soft up to $5.50 for choice; city mill patents at 
$5.50@5.55; West India city mills at $485; 
winter straights at $5.00@5 15; winter patents 
at $5.25@5.50 for fair to choice; No. 1 winter 


in bbls. at $4.30@4.35; No. 2 do at $3.90@4.10; 
superfine winters at $3.50@3.75, all in barrels, 
Liverpool has in stock 106,000 sacks of flour, 
1,407,000 centals of maize and 2,332,000 centals 
of wheat. 

Rye flour was higher at $3.90@4.00 for stand- 
ard brands. Buckwheat flour was dull, with 
New York City millers pulling out of the mar- 
ket, having all they will need until November. 
Sales of new were made at $2.60@2.80, and 
“choice old” at $1. Corn products were dull 
allaround at the following quotations: Brandy- 
wine $3.20; Southern and Western $2.95@3.20; 
granulated yellow $4.45; granulated white at 
$4.70. Bag meal—Coarse $1.06@1.09; fine yel- 
low $1 16@1.21; fine white $1.21@1.26; South- 
ern 99c@$1.49 for the whole range; brewers’ 
$1.51@1.61. 

Thursday brought no decided changes in 
market conditions. October wheat closed at 
$1.013¢, with receipts 46,000, spot sales 78,000, 
and options 1,496,000 bushels. October corn 
closed at 5534c., with receipts 204,000, exports 
49,000, and options 1,440,000 bushels. October 
oats closed at 433<c., with receipts 54,000, spot 
sales 136,000, and options 315,000 bushels. The 
minor lines were all quiet. 

Wheat flour was active and unchanged, with 
receipts 15,000, and sales 18,000 packages. 
Quotations included: Low extras $3.35@3.85; 
city mills $4.85@5.10; city mill patents $5.25@ 
5.85; winter wheat low grades $3.35@3.85; fair 
to fancy $3.90@5 25; patents $4.50@5.65; Min- 
nesota clear $4.85@5.15; straight $4.65@5.50; 
Minnesota straight patents $5.15@6.00; rye 
mixtures $4.35@4.90; superfine $2.85@3.85. 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 


Buffalo, N. Y., October 3, 1890. 

The market is generally steady. Fluctuations are 
narrow WHEAT —Sales were made at $1.07% for 
1,200 bu. No. 1 hard, $1.0134 for 9,209 bu No; 1 North, 
ern, and $1.01% for 5,000 bu. do, 95c. for 16,000 bu. No. 
2 Northern, $1.06 for 8,000 bu. sample Chicago c i. f., 
and $1.0034 for 1 car of extra No. 2 white winter wheat. 
CORN —Prices closed about Kc. below yesterday’s 
close, No. 2 yellow being quotable at 58c, No. 3 yellow 
at 523éc, No. 2 corn at 52}c, and No 8corn at 52c. in 
store. Sales were reported at these prices OATS— 
Prices remain very steady. Sales were made of No. 2 
white at 48%c, 43%c, and 44c; No 8 white are quoted 
at 42}4c, and No, 2 mixed at 41}4c ontrack. BARLEY 
—Little is being done just now. Good Michigan barley 
sells at about 68@72 Canada is held at 80@87c for No. 
2toNo.1 RYE—The market is entirely nominal 
at 66@68c for No, 2, OATMEAL—Akron, $6.45; 
Western, $6.20 per bbl; rolled oats, in cases, 72 Ibs, $3 10, 
CORNMEAL—Coarse, $1.00@$1.05; fine, $1.05@1.10; 
granulated $1.60 per cwt. MILL-FEED—City-ground 
coarse winter, $17.00@17.50 per ton; fine do. $17.50@ 
18.00; finished winter middlings, $.....@20.00; coarse 
spring do, $19.00 

FLOUR MARKET. 








Spring ibs Winter Wheat. 
Patents...... Patents.. .. poten 
S’t Bakers’. S't roller. 5s 5.50 
Bakers’ cl’r. Amber 5 00@5.25 
B. Rye mixt Crek’r flour... 5.00@5.25 
Low Grades . Low grades, 3.25@3 50 
Rye flour 350@3.75 Graham 4,75@5.00 





Retail prices 50c. above these quotatio 


“ELECTRIC ”’ BELT DRESSING. 


A WonperrFut LEATHER PRESERVATIVE, suitable for 
Leather, Rubber, Cotton or Rawhide Belting. Belts 
dressed ‘with this dressing will last twice as long and 
transmit 100 per cent. more power. Save your Belting 
and prevent heating of journals by running them under 
areduced tension. Sold on approval to responsible 
parties, Senp For Circuuars. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. 00., 
67 & 69 Washington Street, Burrato, N. Y. 
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C. 0, Bartlett’s Net Prices, 
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Link Belting, 

rocket Wheels, 
Shitting, Pulleys, Etc, 
General Mill Machinery. 
Write for Prices. 


GLEVELAND, OHIO. 





$145 2 $1.86 
50 16 
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MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


“VALVE OLEINE”’—6€75 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil, 
WRITE US. “CHIEF”—Roller Mill Lubricant, . 
“NIAGARA”—Belt Grease, 


p : fas 
@=<) Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. 
““RUSSIAN”—Engine and Machine Oil. 

AN SCHELSEASeale Savent, Best on Macket, AGENTS. WANTED. 


i>FREE—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.<2y 













THE IMPROVED 


“SUCCESS” 


PERCENTAGE: 


Full Gate, - - 86.29 
we Gate, - - - 86.07 
, % Gate, - - - 81.90 
(:0:) 
This Wheel is Both Dur- 


able and Cheap. Send 
for Pamphlet to 


§. MORGAN SMITH 


YORK, - PA. 
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WILL BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


$15 CORN & COBCRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. 


Our crushers are made of a “special quality” 
of material that insures years of service. Thou- 
sands of these crushers are in use throughout 
, 79 the United States and Canada. Send for circu- 
lar, giving testimonials from millers who are 
using them, and know a good thing when they 
see it. 


7B. WOOD'SSONS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Mill Gearing, Ete. 


BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 
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Catalogue Free. 








The Grand Hotel 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK. 


Remodeled last year. Refurnished entirely 
with new and elegant furniture. Fitted 
with all modern improvements, includ- 
ing Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Call 
Bells, Elevator, Etc. 


FREE BUS TO ALL DAY TRAINS. 


H. GOMOTOGK, PROP. 











Tus WHEEL GIVES HIGH RESULTS, AND 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST,MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
For Simpuiciry, DuraBILiry, AND 
TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUA‘. 
State requirements and send for Catalogue to 


T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 






SeNp For CATALOGUE. 


JAMES LEFFEL «& Co. 


WATER WHEEL. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., oR 110 LIBERTY ST., N.Y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
—LEFFEL— 
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PAYNE HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC VERTICAL 


CORLISS ENGINE a ES 


SHAFT GOVERNOR COMBINED WITH CORLISS WRIST-PLATE. 


ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
WGERECULATION EquaL To ANYTHING IN USE. 


B, “an Payne é & Sons, 


ELMIRA, N 


Yeas, Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
45 Dey Strect, 
NEW YORK, 
a> Hill, Clark & Co. 


5 BOSTON, MASS. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES FRO 2 T0 200 HORSE POWER. 
Economic Power Plants 








Especially adapted for Small Elec! ant Plants. 
Perfect Regulat eng leicerpetton a for Ma 
ine Use. Five to Fifteen Horse Power. ie manu- 





Especially Adapted to Electric Lighting and Lathes and si Tools 


WOOD-WORKING ESTABLISHMENTS | O° s:titrticstssSpteaion. 
VALLRY IRON WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. | Lloyd & Starrett 
Please Send for Our New Catalogue and Mention “The Milling World.” COR. 16TH AND STATE STS., 


» MOORE’S 











JOLIET STOVE vous JOLIET ILL. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MFG. CO.. 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers, 











The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built a number of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. 











“The Rickerson.” ‘The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 
6x12 inch. 6x18 inch: 
6x15 “ 6x20 


“ 

































































































































































Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘Kyoedey Ate Jo STIIpy Aay[Oy [[N] Ang 10] soyeUNTys'y Joy puag 





——:ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:——- 


John Hutchison Mfig.Co. 


JSJACE SON. - = MICHIGAN. 
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wu! «COR pcipianihnaieaes guihacteatans . 


PERFECTION 


PATENTED What we know of corrugations can be found out by writ- 
ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Ill. 
Stamping and Pressing of Sheet Metals for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO,, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
ELEVATOR BUCEEE: New York Office, 51 Cliff Street, HALL & NEAR, Agents, CALDWELL'S PATENT. 








SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILI MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
BURR AND ESOPUS MILLSONES 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


aS SAMUEL GAREY, 


17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

















































































-==THE SCIENTIFIC== 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


|} GRINDS PERFECTLY, FAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 
AND ALL GRAINS. 


“GRINDING PLATES A SPRCIAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Eight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, ETC. 


THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 


THE SALEM BUCKET STILL ON TOP! 


—AND IS LIKELY TO— 


gETOLD ITs PLACE 


As Leader of Buckets because it prov 


“ELE: BEST 


And the cheapest in the long run after all. | 287"Send for New Catalogue and Revised Price List 


W. J. CLARK & CO., SALEM, OHIO. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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